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F  the  wondrous  Great  Lakes  of  North  America, 
Ontario  is  the  lowest  and  the  loneliest.  Up  and 
down  her  four  sisters  to  the  West  —  Superior 
and  Michigan  and  Huron  and  Erie  —  moves, 
one  of  the  mightiest  traffics  in  all  the  world. 
Little  of  this,  however,  treks  east  of  Cleveland  or  Buffalo. 
Some  ships  do  come  through  the  Welland  Canal  on 
their  way  to  Montreal  and  the  open  sea,  far  beyond; 
but  the  locks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  do  not  admit 
vessels  of  heavy  tonnage  —  and  the  fairways  of  Ontario  are 
neglected. 

Nature  has  given  this  Cinderella  of  the  Lakes  her  recom¬ 
pense.  Her  shores,  north  and  south,  are  garden  country. 
It  is  Ontario’s  south  shore  —  the  very  rim  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

—  that  alone  is  broken  by  great  rivers  pouring  their  waters 
into  the  lake.  .  .  .  First,  and  foremost  of  these,  is  the  tur¬ 
bulent  Niagara,  emptying  the  waters  of  the  four  upper  lakes 
into  the  placid  bosom  of  Ontario.  Then  there  are  the  Black, 
the  Oswego  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Genesee. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  Genesee  is  about  the  loveliest 
river  in  the  world.  Granted  the  grandeur  of  the  mighty 
St.  Lawrence  —  the  sheer  magnificence  of  the  Hudson  — 
the  languorous  beauty  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Delaware, 
or  the  Potomac  —  I  ask  you  if  there  is  anything  more  truly 
beautiful  in  all  America  than  the  upper  falls  of  the  Genesee 

—  that  deep  defile  at  Portage  —  where  tradition  says  that 
God  stopped  the  sun  in  his  tracks  each  day  so  that  celestial 
orb  might  well  admire  the  most  beautiful  vista  in  all  the 
world.  This  was  Indian  belief  —  Indian  tradition. 
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PULTENEY  PARK,  GENEVA 

Western  New  York,  to  my  mind,  begins  at  the  Pre¬ 
emption  Road  on  the  west  side  of  the  handsome  old  city  of 
Geneva.  But  we  will  be  generous  and  include  Geneva.  It 
deserves  inclusion.  It  is  a  highly  modern  American  city  — 
with  a  definite  Old  World  atmosphere.  Its  Pulteney  Square 
might  easily  have  been  borrowed  from  an  English  village 
in  the  Cotswolds.  An  enterprising  small  American  city,  it 
bears,  in  its  broad,  shaded  streets  and  its  fine  old  houses,  a 
robe  of  venerability.  With  its  lovely  lake  forever  adding  a 
final  fillip  to  the  picture. 

Another  gateway  to  the  Genesee  Country  is  through  the 
closely  associated  towns  of  Bath  and  Hammondsport,  fully 
fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  Geneva.  ...  In  well-planned  an¬ 
cient  Bath,  one  comes  again  to  the  Pulteney  tradition  —  to 
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HOBART  COLLEGE,  GENEVA 


that  oldtime  English  family  which  sent  its  agent,  Charles 
Williamson,  to  America  to  found  the  future  cities  of  Bath 
and  of  Geneva.  British  soldiers,  who  had  fought  with 
Sullivan  in  his  campaigns  in  the  Genesee  Country,  brought 
back  tales  of  an  abounding  land  across  the  seas.  So,  with 
a  keen  eye  to  orderliness  and  to  beauty,  came  both  Geneva 
and  Bath  into  existence. 

Bath  in  1795  possessed  both  a  theater  and  race-track  — 
early  forerunners  of  an  age  of  luxury  yet  to  come  to  a  new¬ 
found  land.  Both  are  gone  long  since,  but  the  wine  indus¬ 
try  that  came  a  full  century  ago  to  Bath’s  neighbor  to  the 
north  —  Hammondsport  —  has  not  departed,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  depart, 
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PLEASANT  VALLEY,  NEAR  HAMMONDSPORT 

Long  ago  men  saw  in  the  slopes  of  great  hills,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  still  waters  of  Crooked  Lake  (now 
Keuka)  rare  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  the  wine 
grape  here  in  the  United  States.  Soil  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  were  favorable.  The  grapes  thrived.  Men  came  from 
another  distant  land;  with  them  they  brought  their  ma¬ 
chinery  from  France;  sturdy  wineries  were  builded  at  the 
foot  of  Keuka’s  hills  and  the  making  of  fine  native  wines 
began.  And  has  not  ceased. 

Hammondsport  had  its  own  brief  hour  of  glory  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  when  Glenn  Curtiss  conducted  his  first 
daring  experiments  with  his  precarious  June  Bug  there  — 
and  the  town  began  to  be  known  as  the  Cradle  of  Aviation. 
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PLEASANT  VALLEY  WINERY 

.  .  .  Aviation  has  well-nigh  deserted  the  little  town  these 
later  years  —  but  the  wine  industry  has  not.  Its  abundant 
hillside  vineyards  —  its  stout  stone  wineries  filled  with  the 
fine  liquid  products  of  the  grape  —  New  York  State  wines 
are  second  to  none  —  bear  witness  to  this. 

*  *  * 

From  Bath  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Genesee  is  short 
shrift.  That  gentle,  powerful  river  has  its  origins  in  north¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  It  finds  its  way  quickly  into  York  state 
and  cuts  north  across  it  to  lose  itself  in  the  waters  of  Lake 
Ontario  at  Rochester.  Alternately  it  is  a  river  gentle  —  and 
turbulent.  It  reaches  across  the  Southern  Tier  in  long,  lazy 
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stretches,  then  forces  its  way  dramatically  through  the  nar¬ 
row  defile  at  Portage  —  Letchworth  Park  —  there  plunges 
over  three  great  falls  into  a  deep  canyon,  twenty  miles  long 
and  rivalling  the  very  best  exhibits  in  the  Far  West.  .  .  . 
Thence  to  the  lower  falls,  right  within  the  limits  of  metro¬ 
politan  Rochester,  it  again  is  a  lazy,  winding  stream  —  a 
river  of  many  moods  and  fancies. 

Yet  it  is  a  working  river  too  —  a  stream  long  ago  hitched 
to  mill  wheels  for  much  of  its  way.  Blake  McKelvey  calls 
Rochester  “the  water-power  city”  and  so  it  was,  from  1812 
to  1854,  when  its  flour  mills  beat  the  universe  in  produc¬ 
tion.  In  more  recent  years,  steam,  and  the  copper  wire 
bringing  the  electric  current  from  the  distant  Niagara,  have 
done  much  to  replace  the  youthful  energies  of  the  Genesee 

—  but  naught  may  ever  rob  the  river  of  its  beauty.  ...  A 
beauty  which  comes  to  its  highest  fruition  in  the  wild  leaps 
of  the  stream  down  the  triple  fall  at  Portage.  Nowhere 
in  all  the  East,  a  scene  lovelier  than  this.  No  wonder  that 
the  sun  halted  in  his  daily  course !  And  that  the  Erie  trains, 
upon  the  mighty  viaduct  atop  the  highest  fall,  for  ninety 
years  have  halted  so  that  their  passengers  could  see  the  deep 
gorge  of  the  Genesee. 

In  recent  years  the  entire  place  has  been  made  into  a 
park.  Once  the  old  house,  Glen  Iris  by  the  upper  fall,  was 
the  country-seat  of  the  distinguished  writer,  N.  P.  Willis 

—  more  latterly  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Letchworth  of  Buffalo,  who 
gave  it  to  the  state  and  whose  name  now  adorns  the  park. 
The  old  house,  facing  a  tiny  pool  with  a  fountain,  and 
maintained  in  perfect  condition,  now  is  a  public  inn. 
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CANANDAIGUA  BOAT  HOUSES 


Canandaigua,  with  its  own  exquisite  lake,  its  ancient  city 
hall  and  Presbyterian  church,  its  trees  and  fine  old  houses, 
is  another  gem  town  of  the  Genesee  Country,  and  so  is 
Batavia  —  even  though  neither  is  situated  directly  upon  the 
river.  Avon,  one  of  the  historic  spas  of  the  state,  once 
visited  by  the  elect,  and  Geneseo,  with  its  broad-acred  es¬ 
tates,  both  are  on  the  river  —  while  Rochester  is  bisected 
by  it  —  in  a  rather  dramatic  fashion. 

Rochester  is,  of  course,  the  chief  city  upon  the  Genesee 
—  in  fact  the  only  sizable  one.  That  river  is  to  it  as  the 
Tiber  to  Rome  or  the  Seine  to  Paris.  It  honors  it  with 
many  splendid  bridges.  Of  these  the  most  magnificent  is 
the  Memorial  Arch,  250  feet  in  span  and  rising  300  feet 
above  the  river;  but  the  most  interesting  is  the  Aqueduct, 


SOLITUDE,  ERIE  CANAL 


built  a  hundred  years  ago  to  carry  the  Erie  Canal  across  the 
Genesee.  And,  at  the  time  it  was  built,  voted  the  engineer¬ 
ing  triumph  of  the  century.  “One  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world,”  early  guidebooks  phrased  it. 

Remember  that  it  was  the  Erie  Canal  that,  next  to  the 
water  power  and  the  flour  mills,  was  the  chief  influence  in 
the  upbuilding  of  early  Rochester.  It  carried,  as  the  high¬ 
roads  before  it  and  the  railroads  afterwards,  a  mighty  traf¬ 
fic  from  the  East  out  into  the  West.  ...  In  recent  years 
the  Erie  Canal  no  longer  threads  its  sinuous  way  through 


OLD  BOOK  SHOP,  THIRD  WARD,  ROCHESTER 


downtown  Rochester.  The  highly  modern  Barge  Canal, 
which  replaced  it  some  thirty  years  ago,  makes  its  course  to 
the  south  of  the  city  and  crosses  the  Genesee  by  the  simple 
process  of  canalizing  the  river  and  making  it  for  miles  a 
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MAIN  FALLS,  ROCHESTER 


part  of  the  canal  system  of  the  state.  The  bed  of  the  former 
Erie  now  carries  the  four  tracks  of  the  Rochester  subway, 
while  the  fine  old  Aqueduct  also  has  a  broad  new  city 
street,  above  the  subway  tracks. 

Formerly  Rochester  balanced  itself  quite  evenly  upon  the 
Genesee.  The  west  side  of  the  stream  formed  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  place.  Its  neatly  patterned  streets  and  its  small 
parks,  its  fine  square  houses  with  their  high-ceilinged,  chan- 
deliered  rooms,  marked  the  aristocratic  Rochester  of  yes¬ 
teryear. 

The  East  Side  was  new  —  it  was  very,  very  new.  Some 
folk  called  it  nouveau.  Yet,  slowly  but  surely,  it  came  into 
its  own.  Gradually  the  balance  swung  —  the  East  Side 
came  up,  the  West  Side  went  down.  Yet,  to  this  day,  the 
Third  Ward  of  Rochester  retains  much  of  the  dignity  of  its 
oldtime  aloofness.  I  like  to  think  of  it  as  first  I  knew  it, 
a  half-century  ago.  The  canal  still  served  as  a  moated  bar¬ 
rier  between  the  sainted  Third  Ward  and  the  mere  com¬ 
merce  of  downtown  Rochester.  I  recall  the  constant  clang¬ 
ing  of  the  bells  as  ancient  bridges  raised  and  lowered 
themselves,  to  permit  the  slow  passage  of  horsedrawn  craft 
beneath  them.  The  leisure  and  charm  of  a  pleasantly 
leisured  age. 

*  *  * 

Yet  by  no  means  all  the  charm  of  Western  New  York  is 
to  be  found  in  its  larger  towns.  Places  like  Spencerport  or 
Pittsford  or  Pultneyville  are  serene  reminders  of  a  pic¬ 
turesque  past.  Spencerport  had  the  life  of  the  Erie  Canal 
and  Pittsford,  the  oldest  town  in  Monroe  County,  had  the 
canal  and  a  long  row  of  distilleries  in  addition,  while 
Pultneyville  was  a  lake  port  of  distinction,  in  the  far  ago 
days  of  sailing  ships.  ...  In  between  these,  the  wide  spaces 


NEAR  PITTS  FORD 


of  open  country.  .  .  .  fruitlands  and  orchards  along  the  rim 
of  the  great  lake.  .  .  .  fields  of  yellow  wheat  in  the  flats  of 
the  Genesee.  .  .  .  and  then,  the  high  wooded  hills,  piling 
up  one  upon  another,  in  long  and  undulating  rolls  like 
great  blankets  of  green  tossed  to  one  side.  .  .  .  There  is  the 
majesty  of  the  Bristol  hills.  .  .  .  beyond  them  that  one  mag- 
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nificent  vista  of  Canandaigua  Lake  that  one  gets  as  he 
drives  out  from  the  Bristol  valley  toward  Naples.  .  .  .  the 
naked  rim  of  Italy  Hill  —  how  very  cold  it  must  be  when 
Old  Man  Winter  blows  his  bitter  breath  upon  it.  .  .  . 
Gannett  Hill  tops  them  all  —  more  than  two  thousand  feet 
it  rises  above  sea  level. 

Someone  has  said  that  New  York  State  has  everything. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  true.  The  fact  remains  that  West¬ 
ern  New  York  has  its  full  meed  of  the  splendors  of  the 
Empire  State.  It  exists  in  a  sort  of  indifference  to  the  rest 
of  the  state.  It  lives  its  own  life,  works  and  plays  in  its  own 
ways,  sleeps  in  its  own  serenity.  Its  day  is  not  done.  The 
broad  country  of  the  Genesee  is  but  beginning  to  enter  upon 
the  joys  of  a  full  maturity. 

Edward  Hungerford 

In  the  Genesee  Country 
November ,  7945 
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